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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing. the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Bible 
Communism, 


Perfectionism. Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about,one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land,*228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’ in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisLe Communism 
or Complex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, Subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. + In respect to per ponsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The-kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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MEANS OF SALVATION. 


BY J. H. NOYES. 

F the Bible teaches salvation from sin in 

this world, we may presume that it lays 
out the way, and that its doctrines were ex- 
emplified in the Primitive Church. Christ in 
his personal ministry preached, “The kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.” ‘The new covenant 
promises of perfect righteousness were about 
to be fulfilled. His teachings were the finish- 
ing work of the preparatory dispensation, and 
the Way of Holiness was completed by his 
death and resurrection. ‘Then the Holy Ghost 
was given, and apostles and teachers and 
other gifts for the perfecting of a church. 
On the day of Pentecost a‘process com- 
menced which ended in the fullness of 
the promise and perfect salvation of the 
church. Paul testifies clearly concerning 
himself, that he was holy and unblamable ; 
and in the last hours of the Primitive Church, 
when John wrote, there was a general testimo- 
ny of the same kind—“ I write unto you, young 
men, because ye have overcome the wicked one.” 
“Whosoever is born of God doth not commit 
sin.” “Beloved, zow are we the sons of 
God.” 


To the inquiry by what means God accom- 
plished his perfect work in those days, the best 
answer is—through the knowledge of his Son Fesus 
Christ. Peter says, to them were given all 
things that pertain unto life and godliness, 
through the knowledge of him that had called 
them to glory and virtue. The office of the 
Holy Ghost and the apostles was to bear witness 
of him, and manifest his glory (John 15: 26, 
27), and all the means of grace were designed 
to promote the knowledge of him. He was 
first set forth personally in their midst, a per- 
fect pattern of righteousness, then spiritual 
power was brought in to effect union and fel- 
lowship, and external means of obtaining ac- 
quaintance with him were afforded. Christ 
was established, a root or nucleus, and the 
salvation of man commenced when a spiritual 
influence went forth to engraft and assimilate 
them to this root; and it was finished when 
through the full knowledge of Christ they 
were changed into the same image. If we 
wish to heat the air of a room, we make a fire 
in it. The fire being warm, the air is warmed 
by contact with it. So itis the property of 
spirits to catch the nature of what they are in 
contact with, and good is as contagious as 
evil. Jesus Christ was placed as a fire of 
perfect righteousness in the spiritual atmo- 
sphere of this world, and means were provided 
to bring men into contact and intimate union 
with him. The baptism of the Holy Ghost 
had most to do in the process ; then the apos- 
tles and the Scriptures. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


New Series, Vol. VIII, No. 29 
} Whole No. 1363. 


The question in which we are most interest- 
ed, is whether the plan of salvation which was 
then successful is applicable to us. It will be 
said that Jesus Christ has not been set forth 
in these days, and there has been no such out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost as on the day of 
Pentecost. But we must recollect that Jesus 
himself left the world before the New Cove- 
nant began to take effect, and that he was 
personally unknown to most of the Primitive 
Church: so that in this respect we stand on 
equal ground with them. ‘They believed 
on him through the word of his apostles. We 
have their testimony, but in the form of a de- 
position instead of by word of mouth. If a 
deposition is of equal weight with the testi- 
mony of a personal witness, we are but one 
remove from Christ, in the same place with 
most of the primitive believers. ‘The church 
is built on the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ being the chief corner-stone: Christ 
the first layer, then the testimony of his apos- 
tles. If we admit their depositions to be as 
good as their personal testimony, in receiving 
them, we also are built upon the apostles and 
prophets. We are they for whom Christ 
prayed when he said, “ Neither pray I for these 
alone, but for them also which shall believe 
on me through their word ;’—and there is 
nothing in the way of our obtaining the benefit 
of that prayer, which is sanctification. The 
Holy Ghost has not been heard as a mighty. 
rushing wind, but there are certain tokens of 
his presence among us ; and though it may be 
some time before we stand as a body in the 
clear, unquestionable testimony of John, yet 
we are in the process which terminates there. 
We believe God has given us equal advantages 
with the Primitive Church for coming to a 
knowledge of his Son; and keeping our eye 
on this object, we value means according as 
they are fitted to promote it. 


DISUSE OF THE LANGUAGE OF THE 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 

Tis a plain fact that the Primitive Church 

used the words, “perfect,” “ perfection,” 

etc., to describe a spiritual state which some 


_had attained, and which all were expecting to 


attain in this life. It is also a plain fact, that 
the leading churches of present Christendom 
do not use this language in any such manner, 
but strenuously reject it. It is interesting to 
trace the transition between these two posi- 
tions. The Primitive Church, holding the 
spiritual theory of the operation of the death 
of Christ, connected the attainment of perfec- 
tion with that kind of death which comes by 


fellowship with Christ’s crucifixion. Believers, 


being baptized by the Holy Spirit into Christ’s 
death, were regarded as dead though their 
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bodies still lived. Thus, abiding by the rule 
that perfection is only a “post mortem” at- 
tainment, they still held it to be attainable in 
this world. ‘The first downward step from this 
position was that which a church that had lost 
the baptism of the Spirit would naturally take. 
The churches of the next generation after the 
apostles still talked about “ perfection,” and 
kept it in view as the standard of the Chris- 
tian’s calling. Like the Primitive Church, they 
connected the attainment of it with death. 
But the Holy Ghost having taken its flight, 
and all spiritual discernment of the cross hav- 
ing ceased, and self-righteous ambition having 
come in, “eral death was substituted for fel- 
lowship with the death of Christ, as the goal 
of perfection. Hence the zeal of Ignatius 
and his followers through several generations 
for martyrdom. As long as this zeal continued 
the language of the Primitive Church about 
perfection could be retained, though its mean- 
ing was perverted. But the age of martyrdom 
passed away. Peace and temporal power took 
the place of persecution. As the necessity of 
dying for the name of Christ came to an end, 
the churches ceased to aspire after death. Of 
course, since death in one way or another is 
the antecedent of perfection, and they knew. 
nothing of the spiritual way of dying, they 
necessarily ceased to aspire after perfection, 
and so the language of the Primitive Church 
was laid aside. 


HISTORY OF COMMUNITY LITERATURE, 
XIV. 


| N June, 1842, two numbers of a paper en- 

titled Zhe Spiritual Moralist, edited by 
J. H. Noyes and G. Cragin, and devoted to the 
subject of sexual morality, were printed in the 
office of Zhe Witness. ‘Vhis paper was discon- 
tinued because the two numbers published 
served the present purpose of the editors, and + 
further preparation in the public mind seemed to 
be necessary for the profitable continuance of its 
discussions. The introductory article is a 
statement by Mr. Noyes of his reasons for en- 
gaging in the work, and we have marked it for 
a chapter in this series. It shows the basis of 
principle and personal integrity on which his 
new mode of life 
founded, 


social was. afterwards 





INTRODUCTION, 

In the winter of 1834 I abandoned the popu- 
lar religious system in which I had been edu- 
cated, and became a Perfectionist. ‘The change 
in my views at that time was not confined to 
the subject of holiness, but extended to every 
department of theology and morals. Finding 
gross error in the foundation of my previous 
faith, I suspected error in every part of the 
superstructure. \ therefore gave it up altogether, 
and commenced a new course of investigation 
trusting myself more exclusively than I had be- 
fore done to the guidance of the Bible and the 
Spirit of truth. 

The subject of sexual morality was early 
forced upon my attention, by its close connec- 
tion with those peculiar views of the /rw, of the 
leadings of the Spirit, and of the resurrection, 
which are among the principal elements of my 
testimony in Zhe Perfectionist and in The Wit- 





ness. Personal circumstances of an interesting 
character, the startling and in some instances 
the corrupt suggestions of men with whom I 
was then connected, and a variety of scanda- 
lous reports concerning the licentious doc- 
trines and practices of certain Perfectionists, 
conspired to urge me to a thorough examina- 
tion of the matter. On the one hand, my 
practical propensities, trained as they had been 
in the school of New England sobriety, and con- 
firmed by the deep interest which I had taken 
in the Moral Reform enterprise, strongly at- 
tached me to the ordinary maxims of sexual 
virtue. On the other hand, I cared nothing for 
reputation, for I had none to lose, and was there- 
fore free to adopt any ¢Aeory, however “ hereti- 
cal” and offensive, which the gospel of the 
resurrection might require. , Under these cir- 
cumstances, I meditated on the subject much 
of the time for two years. My mind was 
particularly exercised in relation to it during 
several long seasons of spiritual trial. In the 
winter of 1836—7 my views assumed a definite 
and satisfactory form. 

The process by which I obtained this result 
was like that by which I had before found the 
truth in relation to holiness and the Second 
Coming of Christ. In the case of both of these 
subjects, after balancing awhile in suspense 
between the apparent contradictions of Bible 
testimony, I found it necessary to fix my mind 
upon that part of the evidence which was d- 
rect and decisive, and believe it boldly, leaving 
that which was indirect and doubtful to after 
consideration, and assuredly expecting to find 
conclusions thus formed ultimately reconciled 
to all truth. In other words, my maxim was, vot 
to allow uncertain objections to hinder my belief 
in certain testimony. ¥inding direct, indisputa- 
ble evidence in favor of the doctrine of holi- 
ness, for instance in 1 John 3: 8, I made that 
an unchangeable landmark of faith, and then 
waited patiently, with all confidence, for the re- 
moval of objections. Soon the subject of the 
Second Coming I found rest, only by stubbornly 
believing such certain statements as Matt. 24: 
34, in spite of all uncertain evidence to 
the contrary. Guided by the same principle 
in my inquiry concerning the sexual relation, | 
at length found two fixed points of belief, viz.: 
1. Zhat God made mankind at the beginning 
male and female, and has given no intimation 
that this original constitution will ever be altered, 
but on the contrary has declared by the mouth of 
Paul, that “ the man t§ not without the woman, net- 
ther is the woman without the man \N THE LORD.” 
2. That in the resurrection, t. e., in the ultimate, 
perfect condition of the human race, there will be 
“neither marrying nor giving in marriage.” 

It hardly need be said, that the conclusions 
which necessarily follow from these premises, 
are exceedingly’ alarming and offensive to those 
who sympathize with the fashions and feelings 
of the world. It will be the first object of this 
paper to exhibit those conclusions, and guard 
them from perversion. It is sufficient for the ob- 
ject of my present statement to say that I men- 
tioned them without disguise, in a private letter 
(dated Jan. 15, 1837) to David Harrison, of 
Meriden, Conn. He lent the letter to an 


acquaintance: after passing through several 
hands, it came into possession of ‘I’. R. Gates, 





of Philadelphia. He published a part of it ina 
periodical he was then issuing, called Zhe Battle- 
Axe, without any suggestion of the circum- 
stances under which it was written, or of the 
person to whom it was addressed, leaving his 
readers to suppose that it was written to himself 
and was designed for publication. I was then 
at Ithaca, just commencing the publication of 
The Witness. had scarcely seen the paper 
containing the letter, before I received several 
letters of inquiry about it. Some supposed 
Boyle to be the author of it ; others attributed 
it tome. I immediately acknowledged myself 
the author of it in Ze Witness, avowed my con- 
tinued conviction of the truth of its senti- 
ments, and promised a full explanation. 

I confess I had previously shrunk from the 
responsibility of bringing forward into public 
discussion a matter so delicate and inflamma- 
tory ; not because I was ashamed of the truth 
or afraid of the wrath of man, but because I 
dreaded the ruinous offense which it would oc- 
casion. Yet I had seen the ultimate necessity of 
the open warfare to which I was now sum- 
moned, and was waiting on the Providence of 
God for a leading movement. Gates’ publica- 
tion of my letter, fraudulent and foolish as it 
was on his part, was to me the voice of God 
calling me to my post. I had not been willing 
to begin the battle myself, but when it was be- 
gun I was willing to stand in the front of it, 
for I knew “‘ the battle was the Lord’s.” From 
that time I have never faltered in my purpose 
of “publishing on the house-tops” the truth 
contained in that letter. 


That purpose has been confirmed and quick- 
ened by many events that have transpired since 
1837. If I had been disposed to let the subject 
drop, my adversaries would not have allowed 
me the libercy. Soon after the Battle-Axe letter 
was published, Dr. Beach, in conjunction with 
Boyle, issued a bull of excommunication and 
denunciation against me, as a teacher of licen- 
tiousness. Zhe Advocate of Moral Reform, in 
1838, sent abroad through the land a loud note 
of warning against my doctrines, representing 
them as identical with those of Robert Dale 
Owen and Fanny Wright, and reprobating them 
with many such hard names as—‘ master- 
stroke of Satanic policy,” “stagnant pool of 
corruption,” etc. In 1839, Rev. Charles T. 
Torrey set about collecting materials for a 
book on the subject of Perfectionism, and for 
that purpose corresponded with me. In one 
of his letters he stated his views of my doc- 
trines in a manner that showed his purpose to 
asperse them as licentious. I afterward ascer- 
tained satisfactorily, that he had reported me 
as a practical libertine ; and, when questioned 
on the subject, while he disowned the specific 
report which I had traced to him, he avowed 
his persuasion of the licentious tendency of 
my doctrines and of the immorality of my con- 
duct. Subsequently, though he seems to have 
abandoned the project of publishing a book, a 
portion of the slanderous matter which he had 
collected found its way into the columns of a 
religious newspaper. More recently, Dr. Beach 
has publicly attacked my sentiments again, 
with most bitter and venomous falsehoods. 
These are but specimens of the hostility which 
has been constantly at work for five years, and 
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is still at work, to fasten on me the charge of 
licentious doctrine and practice. 

That hostility has laid me under the absolute 
necessity of addressing myself to the task of 
making a full exposition of my views of sexual 
morality. Private remonstrances and appeals 
have effected nothing. Occasional disclaimers 
and explanations in Zhe Witness have not at- 
tracted sufficient attention to stop the progress 
of misrepresentation. ‘To this day, the belief is 
current, that I was at the beginning a coadjutor 
of Gates ; that I taught as he did, the lawful- 
ness of present promiscuous intercourse ; and 
that I have retreated from the position of the 
Battle-Axe letter. No alternative remains to 
me, but either to surrender the truth to the 
malice of its enemies, or to commence a direct 
and systematic war for its defense. 

The necessity of my present undertaking is 
also enforced by other and still weightier con- 
siderations. The sentiments of the Battle- 
Axe letter have not only been misrepresented 
by enemies, but they have been misappre- 
hended and practically perverted by professed 
friends. Several cases have come to my knowl- 
edge, in which persons called Perfectionists 
have construed those sentiments in a licentious 
manner, and in consequence of that construc- 
tion have imitated the lasciviousness of Gates 
and his followers. I am determined to make 
an end of these perversions by an unequivocal 
exhibition of my entire theory-of sexual 
morality. 

To those friends who doubt: the expediency 
of the enterprise | would say, Fear is a bad 
counselor in this matter. The boldest course 
is certainly the safest. The conflict must come 
sooner or later, and I choose to meet it now 
rather than wait till the elements of it have 
gathered more strength. 





Dear CrrcuLar :—That all important topic 
which forms the subject matter of your last 
Home-Talk, entitled “ River of Life,” has ar- 
rested my attention more than ever. It is re- 
markable how absolutely interior that treasure 
is of which Christ makes so great an account 
—“the water of life.” The outward senses, 
apparently, have nothing whatever to do with 
it. It is utterly independent of the whole vis- 
ible creation, vast as it is, and with which we 
have so much todo. Why, then, was all this 
splendor of the universe brought into being? 
Is there no good to be got from it? Who shall 
shut his eyes to its mighty allurements that he 
may be a fit candidate for the treasures of a 
world which to the natural eye is as though it 
were not? Most clearly there is a new faculty 
of perception needed, without which the whole 
subject is nothing more than an idle tale— 
Most clearly, “ Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 


I offer these few remarks merely by way of 
suggestion. It is a rousing fact that the source 
of all true happiness is within us, while, to 
judge by the example of all mankind, the very 
reverse would seem tobe the case. Hence the 
incessant, the paradoxical cry, “ Who will show 
us any good?” The article “ Life-Renewal,” 
immediately following the Home-Talk, shows 





why this is, by pointing out the friction there is 
between us and creation so long as our appe- 
tites and passions are uncontrolled ; and so 
long there is in us no channel for the “ River 
of Life.” R. S. D. 


OLD MANSION-HOUSE 
XVI. 
BY ONE BROUGHT UP IN IT. 
HE evening meetings during the first year after 
the arrival of the Brooklyn family are memo- 
rable for the many animated discussions on various 
topics. Atone time the Community became exer- 
cised about ventilating the meeting-room. The old 
parlor seemed close when our two hundred members 
gathered in it. How to circulate air through it 
without occasioning a draft upon some one’s head 
was a vexed question. It was finally agreed to 
open the windows and ventilate the room after 
every gathering, and to limit the evening meeting 
to one hour. For some time previous it had ex- 
tended indefinitely over one, two and even three 
hours. A person was appointed to announce ina 
loud voice, “ Wine oclock,’ which was to be the 
signal for closing. Occasionally afterward some 
enthusiastic person was interrupted in the midst of 
an earnest observation by this amusing cut-off, and 
was obliged to make the best of it as the whole 
party dispersed. At another time the “dress 
question” was presented to the family for consid- 
eration. The women were tempted into copying 
worldly fashions, and bestowing too much atten- 
tion upon outward adornment. The earnestness 
of the whole Community brought to bear against 
these tendencies soon restored the women to their 
original purpose of dressing in simplicity and with- 
out display. The following observation made by 
J. H. N. produced a decided influence in the right 
direction : 


MEMORIES. 


“JT am free to confess that the practice of fre- 
quently changing dress, so common and fashionable 
in the world, is entirely contrary to my ideas of 
true taste. When I see a person in new attire, 
different from his or her ordinary dress, it makes 
me feel as though I had lost something. A certain 
amount of strangeness seems to have been put 
upon that person, that makes him or her appear 
unnatural to me. In meeting a person in a new 
dress, especially one that seems to court attention, 
and is gay and flaunting, I feel myself introduced 
to the dress, and not to the person. The real ob- 
ject of every modest person, either man or woman, 
should be to dress so as not to attract attention at 
all. Persons may attract attention by being slov- 
enly and disorderly in their dress, as well as by 
being dandyish. But a truly modest person is one 
who does not attract attention to his dress either 
for its good or bad qualities. If we dress to suit 
other folks’ eyes, we should dress to suit the 
Primitive Church, not to suit the Oneida Commu- 
nity nor the world.” 

One evening the conversation turned on m- 
provement of time. twas thought that this was 
an important subject, and the suggestion was made 
that every member should keep a /og-book or a 
daily account of how every hour and minute of the 
day was spent. This suggestion was carried out 
conscientiously by all for a time, and the custom of 
having these jovrnals or “logs,” as they were 
called, read at the evening gathering became quite 
popular. The following is a pretty good specimen 
of the usual style in which these “logs” were 
written : 

“ Read our Bible-lesson, and chatted some with 
the agents who were about to start on their trips, 
till Bible-game, in which I took part as reader. 
Was some amused by the replies of Job to his 
three friends. ‘Oh that ye would altogether hold 
your peace ; and it should be your wisdom.’ ‘If 
your soul were in my soul’s stead, 1 could heap 
up words against you, and shake mine head at 
you.’ I judge that these three friends were more 


full of talk and worldly wisdom than sincer- 
ity; and Job’s sorrows and afflictions were so 
great that he could not patiently listen to their su- 








perficial treatment of his case, and he replies to 
them with sarcastic words. But when he faces 
around toward the Lord, his expressions of trust 
and submission are most notable. Spent the fore- 
noon at work on the hoes. After dinner returned 
to the shop and finished the job. With some help 
from the women have put the blades on to seven 
hundred hoes. Appreciate the presence of the 
women in the shop very much; | have been led to 
notice the mechanical judgment and skill some of 
them display. Let them have good opportunities, 
and they will become very efficient. At four I 
had a pleasant ramble after flowers with S. C. H. 
and S. E. J. Found some specimens, but flowers 
are not very plenty yet. Played ball a few minutes 
with the children before supper—was edified by 
the spirit that prevailed at the table—enjoy meet- 
ing persons there, and desire to coéperate in 
making our meals true Lord’s Suppers. Helda 
meeting with the children from seven to eight. 
Felt like trusting the Lord to make me edifying, 
and was conscious that he met my faith and put 
words in my mouth. After meeting tried to ana- 
lyze some of our wild flowers with two of the 
sisters. Succeeded partially, but found it somewhat 
difficult. Went to bed at ten.” ~ 


As spring advanced, business discussions were 
in order. Work on the farm and garden was brisk, 
but it was found that much time was lost through a 
lack of perfect organization ; tools were left around 
at hap-hazard, and no one felt personally responsi- 
ble for them. After due agitation of the matter for 
several evenings, and severe criticism of careless- 
ness in general, the family took a resolution to 
“have a place for every thing, and to keep every 
thing in its place.’ The garden tools were brand- 
ed, and a person appointed to take charge of them ; 
each one using a tool was expected to put it in its 
place perfectly clean. Other matters of business 
often came before the meeting. Mr. J. H. Noyes, 
who since the Brooklyn removal had made Oneida 
his home, now interested himself in the trap-busi- 
ness ; he succeeded in bringing it out of its obscurity, 
and placing it among our important industries. 
Since the trap-trade has become so important, and 
Newhouse’s Steel Trap so renowned, we recall 
with interest the zeal with which Mr. Noyes worked 
at this time, in bringing it to notice, and awakening 
the interest of the family. The improvements in 
the manner of labor were often discussed in our 
meetings, and by degrees the trap-business became 
of central interest with all. 

Severe criticism fell one evening on the spirit 
that indulges antipathies. Some had given ex- 
pression to the idea that likes and dislikes are 
involuntary and uncontrollable. ‘When this spirit 
was really brought to the light it proved to be very 
weak. One person in criticising it emphasized the 
fact, that if a person were really delivered over to 
an irrational antipathy he would be delivered over 
to perdition. “For,” said he, “‘whoso hateth his 
brother is a murderer ; and no murderer hath eter- 
nal life abiding in him.” Suffice it to say, such 
sincerity proved availing in dispelling this evil, and 
many years ago it was found that where antipathies 
had existed they soon gave place to genuine 
attraction, proving that they were entirely without 
reason. 

About a year after the concentration, the ques- 
tion was brought before the Community, “ S/a// 
we entirely discontinue the use of pork?” The 
result was an hour’s lively discussion on the sub- 
ject; many testified to a growing distaste for it, 
and the family as a whole saw many good reasons 
for urging its abandonment; and a vote 
that article of food from our 
table, and as fast and as far as possible to discon- 
tinue the use of lard in cooking. This was the 
7th of December, 1855—since which time no pork 
has been used in our family. 


was 
taken to abolish 


Below is an account of our first experience in 
frying doughnuts without lard : 

“As the kitchen group were making out their 
day's programme this morning, and had concluded 
to have coffee for dinner, one of them said that 
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sometime, for a special treat, he wished we could 
have some doughnuts fried in butter; and 
albeit we were just meditating retrenchment in this 
precious article, the idea took so well, that all said, 
‘Let’s try it—we shall have the benefit of the ex- 
periment, if we waste the butter!’ So about 
twenty pounds of butter were weighed out, and 
put in a dripper on the range to melt. Meanwhile 
the dough for the nuts was mixed. Presently the 
butter began to boil quite furiously, and a cake was 
dropped into it, but was taken out a poor, drowned 
thing, all water-soaked and briny. We must wait, 
it appeared, till the butter could be reduced to oil. 
Then there were grave speculations and consulta- 
tions over the case; how long would it take for 
this to be effected? Some thought the process 
would carry us beyond the dinner hour, which put 
us in a quandary ; and when by and by the foaming 
mass began to rise in the dripper and threaten 
most imminently to all go over, we thought our ‘fat 
was in the fire’ sure enough. However, by being 
judiciously elevated from the stove, and blowed at 
by several concurrent cooks, it subsided, and after 
a little while presented a state of calm, which 
showed that the water had boiled away, and the 
oil was pure. Then we put in another cake, and 
this reappeared quickly with all the signs of a 
lively doughnut, soon putting on a ‘lovely brown,’ 
and saying to us, ‘ You may.begin to fry in earnest 
now. We fried twenty-two times twenty in about 
an hour and a half, all with the utmost satisfaction ; 
and weighing the butter that was left we found but 
just ten pounds had been consumed by the process, 
which was very little more than we use for a bread- 
and-butter supper.” 

We might add to the above, that after experi- 
menting awhile with butter, equal parts of suet 
and butter were used successfully ; and at length 


we discovered that suet itself makes a very good 


substitute for lard, which is now alone used in the 


frying of doughnuts. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Wo. A. Hinps, Epiror. 


MONDAY, FULY 17, 1871. 
CONNECTION BETWEEN OBERLIN THEOLOGY 
AND ONEIDA COMMUNISM. 


EpITtoR OF THE CIRCULAR :—It has been said, 
and it is still said by some, that Communism, as 


advocated and practiced by the Oneida Commv- 4 


nity, is a legitimate outgrowth of the theology of 
President Finney of Oberlin College. Others, 
friends of his and believers in him, scout the idea 
that there is or can be any such connection. You 
can rightfully decide that question. Do you not 
think the matter is worth putting before the read- 
ers of the CrrcuLAR, and all who like to keep up 
with the times? It is, perhaps, sufficiently ex- 
plained in the “ History of American Socialisms ; ” 
but that has not and. will not reach all that your 
paper reaches. Very truly yours, 





REPLY. 

Communism is certainly an outgrowth of the 
revival system—a legitimate product of the in- 
spiration or divine afflatus that is introduced and 
nurtured by revivals. So far as Oberlin theology 
is an embodiment of this it necessarily tends 
toward pentecostal Communism. In its practical 
operation the divine afflatus is in its first and most 
conservative stage confined to regeneration or 
change of heart. Then probably the next stage is 
one in which its subjects believe in its producing 
substantial miracles, i. ¢., they believe that God 
answers prayer in actual events. President Fin- 
ney and his disciples would undoubtedly go thus 
far in the school of inspiration; and probably 
would also acknowledge that the divine afflatus 
may inspire persons with ideas and words and 
enable them to preach with unction—making them 


powerful agents in the work of conversion. They 
may even advance farther, and allow that the 


divine afflatus may govern'to a certain extent the 
movements of men, their comings and goings, giv- 
ing them instincts to go to particular places and 





do certain things. All that may be regarded as 
legitimate by the Oberlin school; it is certain 
that Finney and the early revivalists had consider- 
able experience in all of these workings of the 
divine afflatus. They experienced its converting 
power ; they had answers to prayer ; they were in- 
spired as evangelists; they went from place to 
place under its spiritual guidance. Now the king- 
dom of heaven, which they so earnestly labored to 
introduce into the world, is a state in which the 
same kind of experience is universalized and 
allowed to guide and govern everything. It in- 
cludes all the manifestations that characterized the 
early revivalists and very much more—extending 
the guidance of the same divine afflatus to all the 
affairs of life—allowing it even to dictate the form 
of social organization which shall prevail, and to 
control] the relations of the sexes. Our cor- 
respondent and others must judge for themselves 
whether the Finney school has the germ of the 
kingdom of heaven. If Finney and his followers 
disclaim it, so be it. There was a tinre when they 
gloried in‘the experience we have described, and 
then they had great power and influence. Prob- 
ably at the present time they have a clear idea of 
the limitations that are to be set to the Holy One 
of Israel, and would scout the idea that their prin- 
ciples or experiences lead to any such state of 
things as exists in the Oneida Community. 


Mr. J. H. Noyes, our leader, was at first, heart 
and soul, a revivalist of the Finney type. He 
only advanced in the same course taken by Finney 
and Foote and Boyle and Weld and others. He 
kept pace with them so long as they progressed in 
the school of inspiration, leaving them behind 
only when they stopped, and turned back, or 
aside. Boyle and Weld turned back to infi- 
delity; Finney and others turned aside to con- 
servative religion and legality. They begun, as he 
did, by admitting inspiration into a few things—he 
differed from them in giving it universal scope. 
He saw that the afflatus was a reality and there- 
fore everything; that there could be no compro- 
mises with God. They felt the same afflatus, but 
never fully abandoned themselves to it. 


It should be stated in this connection that ex- 
periments in social redrganization generally fol- 
low revivals. The greatest of all revivals was 
followed by the best of all Communisms. When 
three thousand were pricked to the heart on the 
day of Pentecost they were transformed at once 
into radical socialists. From that time to the pres- 
ent great revivals have often culminated in new 
attempts to redrganize society. Shakerism was 
born of a revival, and most of its separate socie- 
ties owe their origin to the same cause. “Only in 
the fervor of a revival,” says the Lebanon Elder, 
“can the elect be drawn to God.” Moravianism 
(which for atime took on the Communistic form) 
was also born of a revival. George Rapp gath- 
ered the material for his Community after a re- 
vival; so with Bimeler; the Ebenezer and 
Ephrata societies would have had no existence 
but for revivals, and the same is true of the Oneida 
Community and its branches. And in many in- 
stances where no permanent new form of society 
has resulted from revivals there have been ap- 
proaches to social'reérganization, initial and tenta- 
tive experiments, that under other and more favor- 
able conditions would have terminated in perma- 
nent institutions. ‘“Itis evident,” says Mr. Noyes 
in a letter to: W. Hepworth Dixon, published in 
Spiritual Wives, “that revivals breed social revo- 


lutions. So far as I know, all revivals have de- 
veloped tendencies to social irregularities. The 
philosophy of the matter seems to be this: Re- 


vivals are theocratic in their very nature; they 
introduce God into human affairs ; the power that 
is supposed to be present in them is equivalent to 





inspiration and the power of miracles—that is to 
say, it is the actual Deity. In the conservative 
theory of revivals, this power is restricted to the 
conversion of souls; but in actual experience it 
goes, or tends to go, into all the affairs of life. 
Revival preachers and revival converts are neces- 
sarily in the incipient stage of a theocratic revolu- 
tion; they have in their experience the beginning 
of a life under the higher law; and if they stop at 
internal, religious changes, it is because the influ- 
ence that converted them is suppressed. And the 
theocratic tendency, if it goes beyond religion, 
naturally runs first into some form of socialism. 
Religious love is very near neighbor to sexual 
love, and they always get mixed in the intimacies 
and social excitements of revivals. The next 
thing a man wants, after he has found the salva- 
tion of his soul, is to find his Eve and his Para- 
dise.” 

According to this philosophy, so far as the 
theology of President Finney favors earnest re- 
vivals and the incoming of heaven’s inspiration, 
teaching men to rely upon grace instead of 
law, and asserting the possibility of salvation from 
sin and selfishness, it tends toward the develop- 
ment of radical Christian Communism; but our 
impression is that Oberlinism has become so thor- 
oughly a system of legal religion that there is little 
danger of its being seriously implicated in any of 
the grand social movements of the future. 





The Rev. Dewitt Talmadge has delivered a ser- 
mon, in which he arraigns Fashion, 1, for making 
men and women liars ; 2, for making them swindlers 
and thieves ; 3, for destroying their health ; 4, for 
destroying their immortal souls. 

New York finally has a daily religious paper— 
The Witness. Its first number was issued July 
Ist. Its editor, John Dugall, claims to have con- 
ducted a similiar paper in Montreal for eleven 
years with great and constantly increasing success ; 
and he is confident of success in his New York 
enterprise, because he feels a special call to it, and 
because he places his reliance on the blessing of 
God. We welcome this new attempt to publish in 
our great metropolis a paper * whose allegiance to 
the Lord Jesus Christ” (this isthe language of The 
Witness) “shall be in no way doubtful, and which 
aims at circulating, not merely the news of the 
day, but also a pure and elevating literature.” We 
are sorry to see that the editor does not exclude 
from his news columns accounts of murder, sui- 
cide and wife stabbing—they are certainly far from 
“pure and elevating literature ;” and we involun- 
tarily wish, as we look over the Witness, that its re- 
ligious character were more strongly pronounced. 
Still we hope the new journal will prosper and 
benefit the world even more than its editor antici- 
pates. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—As we expected, the raspberry crop proves to 
be a fine one. The quality of a portion of it is 
slightly deteriorated from the effects of an open 
winter and other causes, but on the whole the Doo- 
littles and Miamis are doing well. Davidson’s 
Thornless is very prolific, though we must confess 
that it disappoints us both as to size and flavor. 

—One of the two little ponds nestling at the foot 
of the western declivity of the lawn has been de- 
voted to pond-lilies for several years, and it is quite 
an event with us every summer when these star- 
like beauties begin to display themselves. The 
word went round last week that the exhibition had 
begun, and since then admiring spectators are fre- 
quently seen in attendance. 


—A vista has been cut which gives from the 
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south windows of the house a fine view of the 
hills at the head of the valley, a long stretch of 
railroad and trestle between, besides a pretty glimpse 
of a distant church spire. An incident atten- 
ded the cutting of the vista that is worth recording. 
After the necessary trees had been felled, it was 
thought that the view could be still further im- 
proved by lopping off some of the lower limbs of a 
stately elm that stands just at the right of the vista. 
The longest ladder on the premises was brought, 
andone limb, forty feet from the ground, was sawed 
off. But another, fifteen feet higher, and far be- 
yond reach from the ladder, must still be cut away 
to produce the necessary effect. How was it to be 
done? There was much laying of heads together, 
and many of the vista-ites louked puzzled. But 
finally Mr. C——, a man of muscle (anda Yankee 
of sours), bethought him of a way to accomplish 
the desired end. He took a pole sixteen feet long, 
tied the saw most securely to one end of it, and 
then, planting himself firmly on the upper round of 
the ladder, sawed off the limb ! 


—Mr. Hinds, who lately arrived from W. C., 
brought with him a specimen of the turtle (Czstado 
Virginea) described in the C1RCULAR of June 26th, 
and specimens of two other species of Testudi- 
nata, and, having “carved upo’ their hard auld 
wames the initials o’ his name” and the date of 
their arrival here, set them at liberty. As none of 
the specimens brought are indigenous to this re- 
gion, we expect that this experiment will be the 
means of affording, in the course of time, a prac- 
tical and satisfactory answer to the mooted point 
of the age of these creatures. Apropos to the 
above, we wonder if any of our subscribers ever 
read that queer old Scottish poem to a land tor- 
toise. It is so laughable and quaint we are tempt- 
ed to quote it: 

TO A LAND TORTOISE. 8 
Guid mornin’, frien’, ye’re early creepin’, 
Wi’ head erect above ye peepin’, 
And steady gait ye always keep in, 
Aye, sure and slaw! 


I doubt the time ye take to sleep in, 
Is unco’ sma’. 


Your crawlin’ pits me aye in mind, 
O’ turtles o’ the human kind ; 
How many crawlers do we find, 
’Mang sons 0° men ! 
Wi thoughts unto the earth inclined, 
Until the en’! 


Ye’d live a hundred years they say, 
An’ mony a weary mile ye gae, 
An’ mony hundred eggs ye lay, 
Ye queer auld beast! 
Whilk gi’es the snake, your mortal foe. 
Fu’ many a feast. 
Ah! now ye’ve shut yoursel’ up tight— 
I’se think ye’re in an awsome plight, 
At seein’ sic’ an unco sight 
As my queer face ! 
Gang on your gait, I’m na the wight 
Wad harm your race. 
Aiblins, I might, for fun, or fame, 
Just carve upo’ your hard auld wame 
The twa initials o’ my name, 
An’ when I met ye ; 
Whilk done, nae ither right I’d claim 
Than down to set ye. 
But fare ye weel, I now maun leave ye; 
I ken my absence will na grieve ye, 
Wi?’ jingling Scotch I’ll no more deave ye, 
An’ ithers too; 
So ance for a’ I freely give ye 
A lang adieu. 

—A lady visitor, who for over twenty years has 
been a warm friend of the Community, gave the 
following interesting testimony a few evenings since 
in our meeting: “I have felt the goodness and 
love of God of late as never before, and though 
eighty years old, I feel younger and happier than 
I did when only thirty. My circumstances have 
shut me up to faith in Christ. I have been obliged 
lately to move among strangers—among those who 
had no sympathy with the truth I love so well. 
When feeling sad on this account, this passage of 








Scripture would come to me, ‘ Let not your heart 
be troubled ; ye believe in God, believe also in me.’ 
Soon after going to my new home I found myself 
happier than before, and I think the reason is, 
that I was driven to God for my peace and com- 
fort.” 


—We have been short of spring water all sum- 
mer. In spite of occasional fine showers, our 
springs would grow lower and lower, and those who 
have a passion for bathing were vexed to find them- 
selves limited in the use of water. But last week, 
Mr. Abbott, superintendent of our water-works, 
discovered and repaired a leak in the pump-logs 
that must have wasted at least half of our water 
for some months. “An interesting providence at- 
tended the finding of the leak. Mr. A., by calculat- 
ing, thought he knew its whereabouts to within a few 
rods, but, on digging down, found it the first thing, 
thus materially lessening the trouble and expense 
of repairing. 


—Mrs. R——, while visiting here lately, was 
kind enough to add to our Museum the curiosity 
of a Chinese compass, a gift to her husband by a 
friend who had traveled in China. The instrument 
is made of wood in a circular form; is 5 3-4 
inches in diameter, and is in general appearance 
like a large saucer, being rounded on the bottom, 
though it is about 3-4 of an inch thick in the middle, 
growing thin towards the edge. In its center 
is acircular cavity, an inch in diameter. floored with 
marble and banded with brass. Across the cen- 
ter of the marble is drawn a red line, in the middle 
of which is a tiny brass pivot on which the slender 
needle is hung. The surface of the compass is glazed 
with some kind of metal resembling tin-foil ; 
this is highly gilded and polished, and marked off 
into fifteen consecutive circular bands, thickly 
strewn with Chinese characters in black and red. 
The bottom of the dish is stained with a sort of 
black lacquer, and on its face is a table of Chinese 
characters in deep red. Altogether, the instrument 
is a very interesting curiosity, and one’s atten- 
tion is highly piqued to discover the meaning of 
those numerous signs that look so fraught with 
learning? We are reminded in this connection 
that the compass is supposed by many to have orig- 
inated among the Chinese. 


—Arrivals the past week: G. W.H., C. A. C., 
E.S.N., F.N., G. N.M. and C. A.B. Depar- 
tures: G. D. A., L. H. B., E. L. H., J. J. S. 


FRAGMENTS OF CONVERSATION. 

Labor.—A person has not learned the beauty 
and attractiveness there is in even the commonest 
labor, until he has come to know what it is to 
wait on God for work to do and trust him for the 
successful accomplishment of it. Work that 
comes in the way of Providence is invested with an 
interest beyond, and sometimes independent of, its 
natural attractiveness. Besides, it does not tire 
us so much, for we do not feel the amount of care 
or responsibility about it which we do about things 
that we do not clearly feel that God is interested in. 
Care tires people a great deal more than work ; 
and care is often the result of lack of trust in 
Providence. If persons do their work faithfully 
Providence will take care of them. One great ad- 
vantage of the Community system is, that a large 
amount of work can be done with very little care. 
We can rely upon one another, and trust in Provi- 
dence. If we rely on inspiration, all we need do is 
to attend to our part of the work, and the whole 
will go along smoothly. Thus faithfulness takes 
the place of care in the Community, and makes 
labor light. 


—J. H. N. remarked the other day: “I am just 
as conscious of the shining of God in my heart as 
I am of the shining of the sun on a fair day. It is 
more universal in its illuminating power than the 
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sun. The sun shines on the world and enables man 
to do most everything, but the shining of God in 
the heart is more universal in its operation. It 
seems more and more important that sunshine and 
life and power should illuminate and invigorate 
business. My impression is, that the great revolu- 
tion that is coming is the introduction of inspira- 
tion into business, lifting it thereby out of the mere 
slavery of routine and man-service, into the service 
of God. It will be a revolution something like the 
abolition of slavery—of the same nature, but 
greater.” 
WALLINGFORD. 


—lInstead ot a raspberry bee, one evening we had 
a picnic. It was a very pleasant, impromptu affair, 
and was held in Picnic Glen. A party explored 
the bowlders-pocket near the top of the hill. Mr. 
Sears made seats for all of green branches and 
spread shawls upon them ; near by the table-cloth 
was spread upon the grass, and supper displayed in 
rustic style. 


—We had a visit the other day from a student in 
the Theological Department of Harvard University. 
He was formerly a Shaker, having been brought up 
by the Cambridge Shakers, whom he joined with 
his father when a boy. His father was originally a 
Baptist minister, who separated with his congrega- 
tion from that denomination, and was invited with 
his people to the join Brook-Farm Association ; but 
being also invited to join the Cambridge Shakers, 
chose the latter, and he with his family and con- 
gregation, which was composed in part of wealthy 
farmers, joined the Shakers. Our visitor left the 
Shakers for their unwillingness to accept progress 
and education. He is acquainted with many of the 
former members of Brook Farm, and says that one 
of them, prominent in literary circles, freely ac- 
knowledges that the social theory of the O. C. is 
the true one. He says that in the Theological 
department of Harvard there is much interest in 
the O. C. 


OUR VISITORS. 





Tuesday, 11th.—Among our visitors to-day was 
Miss Kittie Foster of Utica. Miss Foster isa 
vocalist of rare cultivation and fine voice, and 
while here favored us with several songs, which 
were much appreciated by those present. 


We have had several pleasant parties the past 
week from Eaton, Norwich, Utica and Rome; also 
callers from Syracuse, New York city, Chicago, 
Canada, Republic of Mexico, and many other 
places. 


We are apprised that the Universalists Society 
and Sunday-school of Fulton wlll make an excur- 
sion to the Oneida Community on the 2oth inst. 


One of our visitors who resides near a large 
Water-Cure states that it is customary for the 
guests to draw lots for seats at the table at every 
meal. In this way new partners are procured, and 
an opportunity is given for making more general 
acquaintances, besides adding to the bill of fare 
at least the charm of novelty. 


We learn from a person interested in the Salmon 
Fisheries at Portland, Oregon, that a large business 
in this line has been developed there within the 
last few years. The Columbia river is teeming 
with the finest of Salmon, and the catching, curing, 
packing and shipping of these fish to the Eastern 
markets is becoming an important industry to the 
Portlanders. The Salmon are packed in barrels 
and tin cases, containing fifty Ibs. toa case. It is 


estimated that 25,000 cases and 3,000 barrels of 
fish will be shipped from Portland to New York 
Many of the barrels are sent “all rail ” 


this year. 
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to New York from California at an expense of six 
dollars and a quarter per barrel, as it is found that 


the fish are liable to soften when shipped by 
water. 


A gentleman connected with Knox’s Broadway 
Hat Store, New York city, states that that establish- 
ment sold a Panama hat for $75, to be pre- 
sented to Brigham Young on the 4th of July by 
some of his friends in Salt Lake city, in commem- 
oration of his seventieth birthday. The hat had 
quite a broad brim, and was considered one of the 
finest of the kind in New York. It had been kept 
in the show window for two years asa curiosity. 
A steam Yacht was also shipped, our informant 
stated, about the same time, ona special car, for 
Salt Lake city via Erie Railroad, intended for 
President Young, as a present from his friends. It 
was about thirty feet long, and very complete in all 
its arrangements, and designed to run on Salt 
Lake. 





WESTERN NOTES. 





Omaha, Neb., Fuly 1, 1871. 

DEAR EpiTor:—I left Chicago Wednesday 
morning by the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
railroad. This is one of the best conducted roads 
in the West. Its coaches compare well with those 
of any eastern road. 

The farmers along that route and through 
southern and central Iowa were harvesting their 
wheat and cultivating their corn. And _ such 
strides as the corn has made within the last three 
weeks! When, on the 13th of June, I passed 
through Illinois from St. Louis to Chicago, it was 
only from twelve to eighteen inches high; to-day 
in some sections I noticed it cultivating when 
higher than the horses’ backs. It seemed as 
though there were corn enough growing this sea- 
son in the Western States to supply the world. 
The farmers here complain that corn will be cheap. 
How can it be otherwise, I thought, as I gazed at 
the extensive fields that everywhere meet the eye ? 

Omaha, containing about 13,000 inhabitants, is 
pleasantly situated on the west bank of the Mis- 
souri river. Its citizens just now talk of dull 


times, as do western people generally, including, 


railroad men, who affirm that there is at least one- 
third less travel this season than usual. 


Council Bluffs, containing about 11,000 inhab- 
itants on the opposite side of the river, is very 
pleasantly situated at the foot of the bluffs, from 
which it takes its name. Its location marks the 
spot near which the Pottawotamie tribe of Indians 
formerly held their councils. 


There is an uncommonly large emigration from 
the other States into Nebraska this year. This is 
to some extent the result of some of the railroad 
companies making extra efforts to induce people to 
come here from other States. Occasionally one 
will see an emigrant wagon going eastward. On 
asking an Iowaan the meaning of this, he said that 
many came here leaving good homes and without 
counting the cost. He had known of persons 
who, becoming homesick immediately on their 
arrival, had turned about without unpacking their 
goods and retraced their steps. The soil may be 
exceedingly promising, yet it always takes time to 
make a home. , 


It is novel to one brought up, as I have been, 


in a thickly settled country, to see such extensive’ 


fields without fences and free from forest trees. 
The country fifty miles west of the Des Moines is 
beautiful to look upon—a rolling prairie, with here 
and there a field of corn, but in great part yet 
unbroken. 

Kansas City, Fuly 6th.—Since writing the above 
I have followed the Missouri river to this point, 
stopping at St. Joseph, Mo., Atchinson and Leav- 





enworth, Kansas. About three miles above Leav- 
enworth is Fort Leavenworth, said to be, next to 
West Point, the finest military post in the Union. 
The city as well as the fort is very pleasantly sit- 
uated on the shore of the Missouri river, and con- 
tains 22,000 inhabitants. It has a number of fine 
buildings, including a large school. A _ railroad 
bridge is building across the river near the fort. 
Kansas City is curiously located at the point 
where the river makes a great bend from a south- 
erly to an easterly direction. This bend, in fact, 
determines the location of the city, it being the 
nearest point of navigation to a large extent of 
country west and southwest. The city itself is on 
avery tough section of land; in consequence of 
which the people are obliged to open some of their 
streets through hills, a few of which are thirty feet 
in hight. The city has had a wonderful growth, 
having increased over 600 per cent. during the last 
ten years—population now 35,000. There are eight 
railroads running in different directions from this 
point. Here also is where the first railroad bridge 
has spanned the Missouri river. G. W. HB. 





CROPS IN ILLINOIS. 





Nauvoo, fll. Fune 23, 1871. 

EDITOR oF ONEIDA CIRCULAR :—Our Spring 
began quite early, and all the crops are in advance 
of former years. The weather has been generally 
very fine, although it became a little too dry toward 
the latter part of May, and all small plants began 
to suffer in consequence. But since the beginning 
of June we have had rain in abundance; in fact, a 
great deal too much for the welfare of the cherry 
and grape crops. We have prospects of an aver- 
age crop of apples, and they seem to be more free 
from the Codling Moth than they were for some 
years previous. Peach trees situated on elevated 
ground will bear abundantly, but those in low sit- 
uations have none at all, the crop having been 
killed by the late frosts. We calculated on a very 
large yield of cherries. even of the white Ox-Heart 
variety that has so seldom yielded abundantly.— 
But our expectations have been frustrated. Just 
as the Ox-Hearts commenced to color, cold, rainy 
weather set in, which caused them torot. Trees 
that were loaded in the morning with perfect fruit, 
which looked as though it would be ready to pick 
in a few days, by night were a mass of rottenness. 
The common Morello is the only variety that es- 
caped. So, too, with the grape crop. Two weeks 
ago the vines looked remarkably healthy and vig- 
orous, and were loaded with fruit, but with the 
rains came rot and mildew. The Catawba was the 
first to be attacked by it, and I think that one-fifth 
of the crop has already been destroyed. Roger’s 
No. 15 was the next attacked, and has already 
suffered a great deal. The Concord and Ives’ 
seedling are rotting considerably (especially the 
former), although I have found no mildew on their 
leaves as yet. The Clinton, Isabella, Venango, 
Hartford Prolific and Norton Seedling are loaded 
with fruit, and are free from rot and mildew. The 
Iona, Diana, Israella and Alvey have a little mil- 
dew on their leaves, but their fruit looks very 
healthy and free from rot. The plum crop is‘at the 
mercy of the ‘little Turk,” and from present ap- 
pearances he does not intend to leave us any of this 
delicious fruit. Our people do not apparently be- 
lieve in curculio catchers. E. E. B. 


“THE POSSESSION OF TRUTH.’ 





Cameron, N. Y., Fune 20, 1871. 
DEAR CIRCULAR: 

I have been deeply interested in the article in 
your issue of the 5th inst., by G. W. N., entitled 
“The Possession of Truth.” The order in which 
he represents truth as manifesting itselt finds a very 
striking illustration in the experience of Paul. ~ 


During a brilliant career in the Jewish church, 
in which his life was blameless touching the right- 
eousness which is in the law, he verily believed 
“he had got the truth,” and was doing God’s ser- 
vice in putting to death the followers of Christ. 


We see this zealous persecutor stricken ddwn 
upon the plain of Damascus, as the truth takes 
possession of him that Jesus is indeed the Son of 
God. How soon is his attitude of fierce hatred 
changed to love and abnegation, as with childlike 





simplicity he inquires, “ Lord what wilt thou have 
me to do?” The truth in him finds its first ex- 
pression in instant and unhesitating obedience. 
“Immediately he conferred not with flesh and 
blood, neither went he up to Jerusalem to them 
which were apostles before him ;” but, after openly 
identifying himself with the disciples at Damascus 
and remaining certain days in converse with them, 
he straightway preached Christ in the synagogues, 
confounding the Jews and proving to them that he 
was indeed the Son of God. As this living, vital 
force possessing him found expression in words 
we read that all who heard him were amazed, for 
his words had the substance and authority neces- 
sary to give them effect. 

We follow him through his remarkable career 
of preaching, which challenges the admiration of 
all beholders, but not here do we find the last and 
highest expression of the truth, which had not onl 
possessed but had permeated his whole life, until 
he declares himself dead, and Christ living in him. 
In his writings we find the very embodiment 
of truth—the expression of one who had attained 
the stature of a perfect man, as he proves and ex- 
plains to all the salvation made possible in Christ. 

Though he disappeared from the world so many 
ages ago, the truth revealed through him while 
here is still manifest to us through his writings, 
which have increased with each succeeding cen- 
tury in power and effectiveness, as the spirit which 
is back of them has been drawing nearer and 
nearer to the great center of all truth. 


S. E. A. D. 


A FRIENDLY LETTER OF INQUIRY. 





Philadelphia, Fuly 7, 1871. 
To J. H. Noyes: 

Rev. Sir—For some years I have speculated 
much upon a higher and purer and more efficient 
form of civilization or religionism, and many 
schemes, probably all impracticable, have present- 
ed themselves to my mind from time to time, in 
vague outline, very beautiful indeed, even from the 
very lack of definite, well marked contour, either 
of base or superstructure, yet all so utterly re- 
moved from the present order of things in man’s 
now creeping age of infancy, that it would be 
madness itself to develop the new economy 
through or out of the old. In my ill-defined im- 
aginings, one matter of some moment there has 
been, upon which I never arrived at any satisfac- 
tory conclusion, that is, the proper adjustment of 
the relations of the sexes, and, growing therefrom, 
the most advantageous circumstances under which 
to continue our heaven-honored and (at least to 
be) glorious race. 

I have been until recently entirely unaware of the 
existence of the society to which you gave origin 
and shape and now lead on to assured success, it 
would seem financially, and I would fain hope soci- 
ally and spiritually. Soon after I first heard of your 
interesting and in every way important Commu- 
nity, I heard of your History of American Social- 
isms. Imagine with what interest I read it. And 
here let me thank you for the fund of most rare and 
instructive facts touching this yet embryotic science 
of human development, by intimate social organi- 
zation, which you have rescued from unmerited 
oblivion and treasured up for the eye of a pos- 
terity that will owe you a debt, which it will, I 
think, not grudgingly repay., Ever since reading 
your account of the Oneida Community I have 
felt a growing interest in it and its fortunes. If 
all or a great part of society were organized in 
Communities, and we were to grow up habituated 
to the necessary regulations, we would all be 
vastly better off, especially I think, religiously ; 
but Ina single association, cut off to some extent 
at least from the rest of our race, there are to my 
mind some drawbacks to present entire felicity ; 
and not a little of the spirit of martyrdom required 
in pioneering thus in advance of the march of im- 
provement, as you and your disciples are now 
doing. But, doubtless, the grandeur of the moral 
and social work you aim to accomplish in your- 
selves and exhibit to the world, tor the renewal of 
its flagging energies and the rekindling of its 
flickering hopes, inspires each of your heroic band 
with Christian serenity. I would that you might 
be filled with a perennial joy, for have you not 
nobly borne the cross, threading the pathway that 
the Aighest duty pointed out? May the Infinite 


brood over you and your flock, developing among 

you all the lovelier qualities of the human soul. 
But it is to bring myself into some sort of com- 
munication with you that I write this desultory 
I should so much love to learn more of 


note. 
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your manner of life, your successes and disappoint- 
ments in a word, without enumerating all the in- 
gredients that go to the making up of your current 
history. But at this distance I cannot of course 
gain such an acquaintance with you as this, so I 
will have to limit my desires within the range of 
possibility. 

You speak of publishing a good deal in your 
book, and among your publications there are some 
that would give me the information, or some of the 
imformation I wish, I suppose ; and if you would 
be so kind as to send mea list of such as you 
think would suit me I will be very much obliged 
indeed. Your book I had to get a bookseller to send 
for to the publication-office, as there were none in 
any of the stores. Whata pity that the world is so 
inattentive to its immediate interests. No doubt 
many eyes in this great country are resting kindly 
and intently on you, and many hearts are beating 
in hopeful unison with your great advance, but the 
world as a whole, still “lieth in darkness,” and 
will not “come to the light;” and, as is usual in 
all reformatory periods of the world’s history, the 
existing ecclesiastical organizations are the most 
bitter against the new, yet, though this may be said 
of them as bodies, I apprehend that it is generally 
individual members of such bodies that compose 
the greater part of the converts to a really ad- 
vanced basis of religious action and worship. But 
I must hurry to a close, and I desire, Sir, to make 
some sort of excuse for thus taking up your time, 
but I do not know how to doit. With the hope 
that you will accede to my wishes in regard to 
learning something of your Community, and with 
a fervent God-speed to each one of your entire cir- 
cle, I remain in all sincerity, 

Your friend, J. w. A. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 





Prof. Tyndall, following the interesting research 
upon dust and vapor which he began some time 
since, has lately delivered a lecture before the 
Royal Institution on “ Dust and Smoke.” This 
subject lies so temptingly near to the battle ground 
of “Spontaneous Generation” that the validnt 
Professor cannot forego his customary skirmish 
as follows : 


But judged of practically, what, again, has the 
question of Spontaneous Generation to do with 
us? Letussee. There are numerous diseases of 
men and animals that are demonstrably the prod- 
ucts of parasitic life, and such diseases may take 
the most terrible epidemic forms, as in the case of 
the silk-worms of France in our day. Now it is in 
the highest degree important to know whether the 
parasites in question are spontaneously developed, 
or are wafted from without to those afflicted with 
the disease. The means of prevention, if not of 
cure, would be widely different in the two cases. 


But this is by no means all. Besides these uni- 
versally admitted cases, there is the broad theory 
now broached and daily growing in strength and 
clearness—daily, indeed, gaining more and more 
of assent from the most successful workers and 
profound thinkers of the medical profession itself— 
the theory, namely, that contagious disease gen- 
erally is of this parasitic character. If I had 
heard or read anything since to cause me to regret 
having introduced this theory to your notice more 
than a year ago, I should here frankly express that 
regret. I would renounce in your presence what- 
ever leaning towards the germ theory my words 
might then have betrayed. Let me state in two 
sentences the grounds on which the supporters of 
the theory rely. From their respective viruses 
you may plant typhoid fever, scarlitina, or small-pox. 
What is the crop that arises from this husbandry ? 
As surely as a thistle rises from a thistle seed, as 
surely as the fig comes from the fig, the grape from 
the grape, the thorn from the thorn, so surely does 
the typhoid virus increase and multiply into typhoid 
fever, the scarlitina virus into scarlitina, the small- 
pox virus into small-pox. What is the conclusion 
that suggests itself here? It is this:—That the 
thing which we vaguely call a virus is to all intents 
and purposes a seed: that in the whole range of 
chemical science you cannot point to an action 
which illustrates this perfect parallelism with the 
phenomena of life—this demonstrated power of 
self-multiplication and reproduction. There is, 
therefore, no hypothesis to account for the phe- 
nomena but that which refers them to parasitic 
life. 


And here you see the bearing of the doctrine of 





Spontaneous Generation upon the question. For 
if the doctrine continues to be discredited as it 
has hitherto been, it will follow that the epidemics 
which spread havoc amongst us from time to time 
are not spontaneously generated, but that they 
arise from an ancestral stock whose habitat is the 
human body itself. It is not on bad air or foul 
drains that the attention of the physician will pri- 
marily be fixed, but upon disease germs which no 
bad air or foul drains can create, but which may be 
pushed by foul air into virulent energy of repro- 
duction. 


As a practical result of his researches upon 
smoke, Prof. Tyndall has produced a fireman’s pro- 
tector, consisting of a helmet containing layers of 
powdered charcoal and cotton wool moistened 
with glycerine, armed with which he has spent 
over half an hour with perfect comfort, in a room 
filled in dense volumes with smoke from imperfectly 
burned resinous pine wood. The chief of the 
London fire brigade with three of his men tested 
the instrument in a room filled with the densest 
artificial smoke, all testifying that they could re- 
main all day if necessary without the slightest in- 
convenience. 


A correspondent of the Evening Post writes from St. Johns, 
that the coast of Newfoundland has experienced an unusual block- 
ade of ice the present season. ‘‘'lhe immense ice-fields floating on 
the current that sets out of Davis’s Straits were pressed on our 
shores,”’ he says, “filling every bay and harbor with huge ice-masses.”’ 
In the following paragraph he describes what he terms 


THE INVASION OF AN ICE ARMY. 


No grander sight can be imagined than the grad- 
ual approach of a great ice-field towards the land, 
drifting before the pressure of a nor’easter. From 
the hill summit the gleaming ice-line is seen ten 
miles off, stretching north and south as far as.the 
eye can reach. Nearer and nearer it comes, and 
then the appearance is that of a vast invading army, 
all clad in white uniforms, and closing in, with 
steady, determined tramp, on the devoted country. 
As the white squadrons come nearer the advanced 
guard is seen, consisting of small floating frag- 
ments of ice, far ahead of the main body, like a 
cloud of uhlans feeling the way before the invading 
host. In stately columns they advance, grand and 
graceful as a vast flock of snow-white swans, with 
a leader at the head of each. The floating masses 
in the vanguard are of all shapes and sizes, some 
as large as a church, others no bigger than a man’s 
head. Here and there a huge mass, the size of a 
hillock, towers above the rest, suggesting the idea 
of a general of division, surrounded by his staff, 
and wearing a helmet with nodding plumes above. 
Immediately behind these move the serried ranks 
of infantry, in compact file; and in fancy we can 
see the sun’s rays gleaming from their bright bay- 
onets. Clouds of cavalry guard each flank; and 
in the distance the immeasurable host comes on in 
solid mass. And now, as they near the land, 
scouts are detached, and little clouds of sharp- 
shooters are deployed. These cautiously feel their 
way along the shore, searching every indentation, 
entering every creek, groping their way into the 
harbor, until its whole surface is covered with the 
invaders, who close up their ranks, and press closer 
and closer together. As the pressure from the 
army behind is felt increasingly, the advanced guard 
pile themselves one on the other, in most fantastic 
shapes, till the whole surface of the harbor is a 
compact mass of ice-blocks, rising at times to a 
level with the decks of the vessels ; and, with per- 
fect safety, you can walk over the glittering bridge. 
The ships are close prisoners, chained in icy fetters, 
from which there is no release till the wind changes ; 
and then, in reversed order, the invading host de- 
parts. The vanguard becomes the rearguard ; the 
pressure from behind relaxes ; the leaders are seen 
moving among the distant ranks and arranging the 
march. The retreat begins, and soon only a few 
stragglers are seen in the harbor, staggering about 
in a dissipated manner, as if they had been drink- 
ing, and their comrades had taken their departure 
betore they had slept off the fumes of the liquor. 
In a few hours, not a white speck is visible on the 
ocean, and the green waves are dancing where the 
ice-fields were lately spread. 


COREA. 





The recent conflict between the United States 
squadron in the China seas and the Corean forces 
has turned attention eastward, and awakened a 


‘boring continent. 





general desire for more knowledge of Corea and its 
inhabitants. A few leading facts concerning the 
country and its government we find condensed as 
follows : 

Corea is a kingdom on the east coast of Asia, 
northeast of China; area about 90,000 square 
miles ; population, from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000. 
It comprises a peninsula 400 miles long and 150 
broad, the islands adjacent, and part of the neigh- 
The total length of the country 
from north to south is somewhat less than 600 
miles, between latitude 33 deg. 20 min. and 43 deg. 
north. The coast is rugged and barren, and the nor- 
thern portion cold aa mountainous, but in the 
western part the climate is more genial and the 
soil more fertile. The government is more despotic, 
and though tributary to China and Japan, the free- 
dom of its action is uncontrolled. The army of 
Corea is estimated at 640,000 men, and the navy 
has 300 vessels (war junks), carrying from ten to 
twenty guns each, old twenty ond lviy-geendons. 
The political organization is similar to that of 
China. The king unites in his person temporal 
and spiritual authority. The archipelago of Corea 
is a group of small islands in the Yellow Sea, on 
the west coast of the peninsula of Corea. The 
islands are chiefly of granite, some of them rising 
to the hight of 2,000 feet above the sea. The 
navigation in Corea waters is both difficult and 
dangerous, and comparatively little is known of the 
channels. 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 
The colored population of the United States, 
as ascertained by the last census, numbers 
4,857,000. 


The International Typographical Union, which 
held its sessions at Baltimore, awarded the first 
prize for fast type-setting to George Avensting, 
who set 1,822 ems of Nonpareil in one hour. 








An atmosphere impregnated with the dust 
which has been gathered in carpets and remained 
there for a considerable length of time is positively 
unhealthy. The dust after being stagnant for 
some time, especially in warm weather, presents 
myriads of animalcula.—Home and Health. 


Wendell Phillips says he has found out the se- 
cret of Congressional corruption. It is that the 
thinking and the shaping and the actual stereotyp- 
ing into statutes of both houses of Congress is 
done by about a dozen men—the rest of the 400 
Solons have little or nothing to do, and so can be 
approached by speculators and lobbyists with ne- 
farious schemes. ‘ 

About three months since, the State Department 
at Washington received a few pounds of a plant 
called cunderango from the government of Equador, 
through its Minister to this country, accompanied 
with the statement that it is a specific cure for 
cancer. Sut little notice was paid to the matter at 
first, until Dr. Bliss by way of experiment com- 
menced administering it in small doses to his pa- 
tients. The doctor, though a skeptic at first, soon 
obtained such marked results from its use, that an 
active demand for it sprung up, speedily exhausting 
the limited supply in Washington. Measures have 
been taken to procure a new supply of several 
hundred pounds. Meanwhile quite an excitement 
has been produced in consequence of the reported 
cures of the cwnderango, the genuineness of which 
is, however, seriously questioned by some author- 
ities. 

If aspirants for musical honors were put through 
the drill that Papal singers were once subjected 
to, they would find the path to fame more diffi- 
cult, but also more sure. These singers, it is said, 
devoted one hour each day to the practice of diffi- 
cult passages in music, one hour to trills, one hour 
to a study of purity of intonation, two hours to ex- 
pression, half an hour to the theory of sound, half 
an hour to the study of counterpoint, one hour to 
literature, and one ous to other study connected 
with music, generally to the composition of a psalm, 
and then in addition devoted the evening to study. 
This was certainly making a business of the art, but 
after such a training the path was open.—/osv. 





An attempt is making to introduce a new system 
of correspondence by means of figures instead of 
words. In furtherance of this object, Auton Bach- 
maier has just published a Pasigraphical Dictionary 
and Grammar in English, French and German, By 
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means of these works it is expected that any two 
persons, without any knowledge of each other’s lan- 
guage, can keep up intelligent communication ; 
certain figures expressing certain ideas, which can 
readily be understood in any language. Witha 
dictionary for a key this system can be used in tele- 
graphing, and where privacy is an object, a mutual 
understanding of the figures to be used would in- 
sure the sending of messages unintelligible to any 
but those directly concerned. 


A Boston writer in the Va/‘on ina review of the 
Condition of Labor in Massachusetts, thus disposes 
of what is termed “the rapid decay of Agriculture in 
New England:” 

This rapid decay is accompanied by a greater 
abundance of food ; by the increase of market gar- 
dens ; by the establishment of numerous cheese- 
factories ; by increased attention to stock-breeding ; 
by vastly increased abundance of small truits ; and 
itis also marked by the rapid conversion of com- 
mon Irish and German laborers into small land- 
holders, as well as by the employment of a few 
German emigrant women in market-gardens who 
have been bred to field-work and know no other 
occupation, men commanding too high wages for 
such service. 

In fact, the so-called decay is simply the change 
caused by railroads and immigration, and while it 
renders the State less pleasant to live in, and has 
entirely broken up the old country society which 
seems to have been so pleasant a feature of New 
England lite in bygone days, it can by no means be 
considered a decay of the State. 





The loud complaints which arose against the 
British Post-office immediately after it had assumed 
control of the telegraph lines throughout the king- 
dom, soon died away; and though the transfer 
was made in face of the most formidable difficul- 
ties, the result has been a complete justification of 
the undertaking. When the subject arises again 
in Congress, as it can hardly fail to do, the report 
of Mr. Scudamore, Second Secretary to the Post- 
office, will furnish some very forcible arguments 
for consolidation in this country also. Some of 
his statistics are highly interesting. To show, for 
example, the’ great extension given to the public’s 
facilities, he states that of all the messages handed 
.in at Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool and Man- 
chester, from 14 to nearly 40 per cent. were at 
stations previously unsupplied with accommo- 
dation ; while in London, deliveries which used to 
take hours are now made within an average of ten 
minutes. The cost to the public of inland mes- 
sages, including porterage beyond the free de- 
livery, has been reduced trom Is. 7d. to 1s. 1 1-4d. 
or ts. Id. Any sender of a message can now 
reckon the cost of it (the standard rate is one 
shilling for twenty words), and a great many mes- 
sages are handed in prepaid ; and the Government 
even goes so far (not without the protest of the 
Stationers) as to furnish frequent senders with 
books of message blanks on which the names and 
addresses of the senders are printed, and in some 
cases the receivers also, and to provide envelopes 
with printed addresses for those who receive nu- 
merous messages. Whereas the telegraph compa- 
nies had but 1,869 instruments, the Post- office had 
last August, 4,153; and whereas the former had 
but 2,514 clerks, viz., 2,035 males and 497 females, 
the Post-office employed, in the month just men- 
tioned, 4,913 clerks and assistants, of whom 1,535 
were females ;- the messengers not being counted 
in either case.—/Vasion. 


THE NEWS. 





KossuTH has turned from politics to the study of 
science, and has published a work on “ Changes in 
Color of the Stars.” 


WEstTON, the pedestrian, it is reported, has be- 
come a member of the editorial staff of the /nde- 
pendent. Dr. T. M. Coan, has also become 
literary editor of the same journal. 


We learn from the railroad people that the Mid- 
land takes six trains of coal into Oswego daily, and 
still the supply falls short of the demand one hun- 
dred tons a day. New engines and cars are soon 
expected, when the Midland will be able to increase 
its coal business. A large quantity of coal is going 
to Utica over the Midland and Clinton roads. The 
last named road has been recently leased by the 
former, for a long term of years. 


A VERY severe storm was experienced in central 
Ohio, and New York State last week, doing serious 





damage to property and causing the death of 
several persons. 


Ir is reported that American agents are in France 
endeavoring to induce the French Government to 
permit the Communist prisoners to come to the 
United States as colonists, instead of sending them 
to New Caledonia as exiles. 


ARRANGEMENTS are making for the exchange 
of postal money orders between the United States 
and Great Britain. A convention for this purpose 
‘has already been executed on the part of. the 
United Kingdom, and now only awaits execution 
by the Postmaster General with the consent of 
the President. It is expected that the new sys- 
tem will go into effect about the first of October. 
The limit of a single money order will be $50, or 
ten pounds sterling. 


THE facts about the late riot in New York city 
are briefly these: The Protestant Irish of the 
city, calling themselves Orangemen, made appli- 
cation to the city authorities for permission to 
form a procession and parade the streets on 
Wednesday, the t2th, the anniversary of the bat- 
tle of the Bovne, fought in Ireland in 1690 be- 
tween William of Orange, then King of England, 
and James II, who was endeavoring to regain the 
English throne from which he had been expelled. 
Mayor Hall objected to the proposed procession 
on account of the threatening attitude of the Irish 
Catholics, always bitterly hostile toward their 
Protestant brethren. The course of the Mayor 
called forth such loud disapproval from the city 
press, as amounting to a virtual surrender of the 
rights and privileges of citizens to the demands of 
a mob, that Governor Hoffman was constrained to 
issue on Tuesday night a proclamation consent- 
ing to the proposed parade, and promising ample 
protection to those who should engage in it. The 
parade took place according to programme, and 
with an escort’ of four militia regiments and a 
force of fifteen hundred policemen. The mob 
assembled at various points along the line of 
march, and stones and brickbats were freely thrown, 
and a few bullets fired into the procession. The 
troops in self-defense fired into the crowd, killing 
about thirty persons, and wounding probably 
twice as many more. Some journals make 
the number of killed and wounded much greater ; 
the exact facts are not yet made public. The 
procession reached its destination, the Cooper 
Union, none of the Orangemen being killed. The 
city is now tranquil. 

THE completed census statistics of New York 
city make its population 942,292, of which 510,553 
are native whites, 418,646 foreign whites, and 
13,093 colored. Of the whites of foreign birth 
201,999 are from Ireland. As indicating the cos- 
mopolitan character of the ‘city, it may be men- 
tioned that besides the Preseli who have. come 
to her from the different states of Europe, the fol- 
lowing countries and islands are represented in her 
population: Arabia, China, Japan, India, Persia, 
the Canary Islands, Malta, Madeira Islands, 
Atlantic Islands, Sandwich Islands, Mauritius, 
New Zealand, Isle of Man, Gibraltar, Bahamas, 
Australia, etc. 


DULUTH, at the head of Lake Superior, was vis- 
ited on the 8th, by a tidal wave. “It broke from 
the lake into the canal, sweeping away a pier and 
the cribwork, and scattering the timbers and.rafts 
in every direction. The current ran in at the rate 
of 15 miles an hour for_half an hour, and then ran 
out with like velocity for 20 minutes, and kept up 
an oscillation all the morning, alternately carrying 
rafts and cribs out to sea and back for hours. No 
explanation has been given of the phenomenon.” 


THE difficulty between Secretary Boutwell and 
Gen. Pleasanton is finally terminated by the ap- 
pointment of Deputy-Commissioner Douglas as 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue in place of 
Pleasanton. ' 


THE question of thé presidency of Yale Col- 
lege was settled on Tuesday, July 11th. Prof. 
Porter was elected by a vote of 14to5. The 
other candidates were Prof. Gilman, Dr. Thomp- 
son, and the Hon. Wm. M. Evarts. ‘“ The vote 
for the latter would have been larger, had it not 
been supposed that he would not accept. Gov. 
Jewell is understood to have favored him in behalf 
of Young Yale. Prof. Porter was born at Farm- 
ington, Conn., in 1811, and was graduated at Yale 
in 1831. In 1841 he was made Professor of 
Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics, which chair 
he has since filled. In 1869 he published his work, 
‘The Human Intellect, which has received the 





highest commendation from the best critics. ‘The 
American Colleges and the American Public’ was 
published in 1870. It gives at length his views on 
college studies and college government, and shows 
that, while a believer in many of the older studies 
and rulings, he is willing to see them so modified 
as to meet the requirements of the present age. 
As an instructor, Prof. Porter has been one of the 
most popular in the College; and while many will 
wish that a younger, and, as is said, a more practi- 
cal man, had been chosen, the result will be accepted 
with general satisfaction. Prof. Porter’s latest 
work, “ Books and Readers,” has just been pub- 
lished.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





W. N. B., Red Wing, Minn.—We have taken in no new 
metwbers within the past year. Most of those who previously 
joined remained satisfied. Some left after a trial of a few months or 
years. The young people who grow up in the Community seldom 
manifest any wish to leave it. Phere are in the O. C. and branch 
societies 129 males and 141 females. You will find such statistics in 
the Hand-Book announced in the last column of the CrrcuLar, 
We advise you to consider very thoroughly your plan of starting a 
Community in the South or elsewhere before making the attempt. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting-Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onempa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD CoMMUNITY, 

Wallingford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Price, 25 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 

The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 


edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 


Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 


215 pp. Svo. 


course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 
Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 


$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,’’ ‘“‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,”” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 


Messrs. TrRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History of American Socialisms and the T rap- 
per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 
publications. 
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